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a woman who has been linked romanti- 
cally to Kennedy.* 

The committee also delved into Jack 
Ruby’s possible connections to the mob, 
and disclosed a computer analysis of 
his phone calls in the fall of 1963 — an 
investigation not made by the Warren 
Commission, despite the recommenda- 
tions of staff lawyers. Investigators dis- 
covered calls to associates of New 
Orleans crime boss Carlos Marcello; to 
Irwin Weiner, a Chicago bondsman who. 
according to Blakey, knew Hoffa, Traffi- 
cante and Giancana, and to other organ 
ized crime leaders as well. Ruby was 
having union problems at his striptease 
clubs, and may have been seeking help 
from the bosses. But Blakey said “the 
ultimate meaning of these facts ... re- 
mains as yet indeterminate.” 

Another curious point came up. dur- 
ing the testimony of Lewis McWillie, a 
friend of Ruby’s who managed the Tropi- 
lack Ruby shooting Oswald: Was there more to his motive than Oswald's smirk? cana Club in Havana. Ruby visited 

McWillie in 1959, about the time Traffi- 
cante had been detained by Castro. Traf- 
ficante insisted Ruby never stopped to 
see him, and McWillie said last week 
that Ruby only stayed with him six days. 
But Ruby’s tourist cards show that he 
entered Cuba Aug. 8, flew to Miami Sept. 
11, back to Havana Sept. 12, then left the 
next day for New Orleans. All this 
prompted conjecture that Ruby was act- 
ing as a courier for someone, though 
McWillie, himself a courier for the Trop- 
icana Club’s owners, discounted the the- 
ory. He described Ruby as a “leech ... a 
hard fellow to get rid of,” and said he was 
simply a strange character. Ruby’s broth- 
er, Earl, who also testified last week, 
agreed. He said Jack had told him he shot 
Oswald only because “when I. saw him 
. . . with that smirk on his face as though 
he were happy he killed the President, I 
just lost control of myself.” 

The Cuba tie appeared again — this 
time with an Oswald twist — in the story 
of Antonio Veciana Blanch, the founder 



Dallas Tirnes-Herald 



D id the Mafia have a hand in the mur- kill 
der of John F. Kennedy? The very fea: 
question sounds farfetched, but assassi- int< 
nation buffs have bandied it about for Tra 
years.' Mob leaders, after all, were known be 
to dislike Kennedy because of his Ad- P 
ministration’s pursuit of organized crime the 
and prosecution of Teamsters boss Jim- Flc 
my Hoffa. And the Mafia played an active imi 
role in a CIA plot to murder another stal 
Head of State: Cuba’s Fidel Castro. Last hit’ 
week, the issue came up again, in tanta- Ca: 
lizing detail, before the House assassina- 196 
tion committee. Though there was no det 
conclusive evidence, several new leads me 
provoked committee counsel G. Robert the 
Blakey to say that organized crime “had toh 
the motive, opportunity and means to kill wa: 
Kennedy. From the testimony thus far, ask 
the possibility cannot be dismissed, al- rec 
though it can hardly be said to have been to ’ 
established.” can 

On the Fringes: No witnesses produced oti; 
any evidence linking Lee Harvey Os- tur: 
wald to the Mafia. But the committee did 
hear a lot of talk about mobsters, the i' v 
Cuban exile community and a strange 
cast of characters on the fringes of both Fji 
groups. Jose Aleman, a prominent Cuban • 
exile, spent a morning recalling one of I .S 
several conversations he had with Santos ? jgj 
Trafficante, who controlled much of the i|jj 
gambling in Havana before Castro’s rise Ljj 
to power — and a man with links to Castro y ' 
and the CIA. Aleman said that in June y 
or July of 1963, Trafficante complained 
to him about Kennedy’s pursuit of Hof- 
fa. “This man, he’s not going to be re- ;. ' 
elected, no doubt about it,” Aleman re- 
membered Trafficante saying. Aleman 
countered that Kennedy appeared to 
have a lot of supjmrt, and he said Traffi- 
cante replied, “You don’t understand. -Li 
He’s going to be hit.” 

In interviews with committee staffers ; 
last year, Aleman said it was clear that 
Trafficante meant Kennedy would be — 



•Giancana was murdered in June 1975. Rosselli was nusr 
dered a year later, shortly after he had testified to the Senat- 
intelligence committee about plots against Castro. 



Trafficante with lawyer. 
Earl Ruby (above): Tales 
of Cuba and the Mafia 
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H oward Jarvis, the rumbly 76-year- 
old godfather of California’s 
Proposition 13, went on national TV 
last week to spread his tax-cut gospel. 
In a slick half-hour broadcast, aired 
by 137 independent stations, Jarvis 
urged 6 million viewers to join his 
new crusade against Federal spend- 
ing. “We want to force politicians to 
cut the fat at the top and not the muscle 
at the bottom,” he thundered. 

The commercial, which cost 
$590,000 to produce, promote 
and broadcast, had something for 
everyone: it started with a car- 
toon tracing man’s battle with tax- 
es back to dinosaur days, showed 
Jarvis fielding questions and car- 
ried endorsements by economist 
Milton Friedman, former Treas- 
ury Secretary William Simon and 
angry taxpayers in the streets. “It 



fortified the troops,” said Jarvis after 
watching the taped show. “This thing 
is getting so big I can’t even compre- 
hend it.” 

Congress: Jarvis’s proposal. The 
American Tax Reduction Plan of 
1979, would cut Federal income taxes 
$50 billion and government spending 
$100 billion over the next four years. 
The details can be left to Congress, 

Jarvis on TV: A $25 pitch 



of a militant anti-Castro group called 
Alpha 66. Veciana told committee in- 
vestigators that an American named 
Maurice Bishop directed all of his 
activities, including two plots to kill 
Castro. He recalled one meeting with 
Bishop and another man in the lobby of a 
Dallas office building in August 1963. 
After the assassination, Veciana identi- 
fied the other man as Oswald. Bishop 
has yet to be located. But the committee 
says it has independent evidence that 
someone was using that name, and Bla- 
key says Veciana’s allegations “remain 
undiscredited.” 

Blackout: Oswald has also been associ- 
ated with a second anti-Castro exile in 
Dallas, Sylvia Odio. She told the Warren 
Commission that in late September 
1963, three men — one introduced as 
Leon Oswald — asked her to finance 
some anti-Castro activities. Odio’s sister, 
Annie, recognized Oswald in the post- 
assassination pictures as one of the men 
who had come to their apartment. But 
Sylvia Odio has a history of blackouts 
under stress, and partly because her sto- 
ry conflicted with the Warren Commis- 
sion’s own reports that Oswald was on 
his way to Mexico when the Odio visit 
was supposed to have occurred, the com- 
mission played it down — even though 
the staff argued that it was credible. 
Blakey said his committee is going 
"much beyond” the Warren Commission 
in its own probe of Odio. 

The missing link in last week’s con- 
spiracy tales is the lack of any contact — 
direct or indirect — between Oswald and 
organized crime. The overwhelming 
amount of evidence amassed by the 
House assassination committee in its 
month-long public probe supports the 
Warren Commission’s basic finding that 
Oswald alone shot Kennedy. Still, the 
latest testimony gives new life to old 
doubts. Before it goes public with its 




Jarvis allowed, but he did make some 
pointed suggestions: cut political jun- 
kets and stop funding Federal studies 
on such topics as rudeness on the 
tennis court and the time it takes to fix 
breakfast. A version of the plan is to be 
introduced in Congress next week by 
GOP Rep. Robert Doman of Califor- 
nia (currently facing a re-election 
challenge by Democrat Carey Peck, 
actor Gregory Peck’s son). Jarvis, 
meanwhile, has upped his own 
spending plans. Three times, he ex- 
horted viewers to send $25 for 
official membership in his move- 
ment. Pie hopes for 100,000 mem- 
bers by year-end. 

Late last week, Jarvis had more 
than money thrown at him. While 
making a speech to newspaper 
editors in Portland, Ore., 'he was 
hit with a lemon meringue pie. 
After wiping his hair and glasses, 
he said: “Don’t worry, folks. It 
doesn’t bother me a bit.” 



conclusions in December, the commit- 
tee is considering one or two more days 
of hearings next month. Even then, loose 
. ends seem certain to keep the controver- 
sy thriving. “Frankly, life itself contains 
loose ends,” says committee chairman 
Louis Stokes. “Not every question that 
can be asked can be answered.” 

—SUSAN FRAKER with ELAINE SHANNON in Washington 

ALABAMA: ' 

After Wallace 

Fob James hardly seemed a credi- 
ble candidate for governor in Alabama’s 
Democratic primary. He was a politi- 
cal novice in a field of pros, his cam- 
paign style was low-key in a state fa- 
mous for hot-eyed emotion, and he had 
once been a Nixon Republican. But 
apparently he was just what the voters 
of Alabama were looking for to break 
sixteen years of political domination 
by Gov. George C. Wal- 
lace. Last week, James, 

44, won the nomination, 
easily defeating Attorney 
General William Baxley, 

37, who had been Wal- 
lace’s quiet choice. 

Wallace will retire from 
politics when his term ex- 
pires in January .Recause 
he cannot succeed him- 
self as governor and he j. ) 
passed up a run at the JG 
Senate. One of his long- 1,1 
time foes, Howell Heflin, §/ 
a former state Supreme 
Court justice, easily won 
the nomination for the 

\ 



James: Barbell millionaire 
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Senate seat of the retiring John 
Sparkman — a seat Wallace had con- 
sidered trying to get for himself. 
Even when Wallace was not in- 
volved, voters seemed to want a fresh 
start. In the other Senate race, an un- 
known state senator, Donald Stewart, 
upset Maryon Allen, widow of Sen. 
James Allen, who died last summer. “It 
was a throw-the-rascals-out vote,” said 
one Alabama editor, “which threw out 
some who weren’t rascals.” 

Voter Mood: James started out barely 
visible in a big field. The “three B’s” — 
Baxley, former Gov. Albert Brewer and 
Lt. Gov. Jere Beasley — all had been jock- 
eying for years to succeed Wallace and 
were in the lead. But James, with his 
slogan, “It’s time for a new begin- 
ning,” had a better fix on the mood of 
the voters. While the B’s savaged each 
other, James, an All-America halfback at 
Auburn in the 1950s and millionaire de- 
veloper of plastic barbells, toured the 
state in a yellow school bus. Ignoring 
his opponents, he quietly stressed the 
need for more businesslike methods 
in state government and what he called 
a “war on illiteracy” in Alabama. 

During his eighteen- 
month campaign, James 
was careful not to criti- 
cize Wallace directly. In- 
stead, he talked vaguely 
about opening up the 
government to the peo- 
ple. But in the final stage, 
James was a good deal 
more direct. It was time, 
he told a group of sup- 
porters, “to put behind 
forever the negative prej- 
udices of the past.” With 
fresh faces in all the 
state’s top offices, Ala- 
bama has firmly closed 
out the Wallace era. 






